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SOMEWHERE IN ASSAM—An officer inspects the ration break down at night in a Quarter- 
master Depot near the Ledo Road in Assam. Rations are made ready at night, picked up by 
units along the road in the morning. This Depot services troops near the main base. 
(U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo.) 
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What is American Can Company’s 
Speaking Service 
doing for you in wartime? 


= NEWSPAPER Clippings illustrated are only a few of , 
the many which Canco’s Mr. Sturdy, nationally known 

lecturer on food and food problems, has received in the 

last year. 
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-qustlo Ad Clubmen Hear They are real evidence of the help he is giving you in 
‘be Sturdy Tonight wartime. 


As the industry knows, Mr. Sturdy represents an ex- 
clusive service of American Can Company—Canco’s Speak- 
ing Service offered to appropriate groups free of charge. 


He has addressed thousands of consumers, business 
groups of all types, food-industry groups, home-economics 
groups, women’s groups, many times in the past few years. 


Up-to-the-minute lectures and radio talks on the food 
a 
situation and canned foods increase the understanding and , 
appreciation of listeners of your problems. 


When he is in a locality where the harvest season is at 
hand, his talks emphasize the need for seasonal wartime 
labor. He tries to time his visits so that they will coincide 
with local harvest times. 

Since Mr. Sturdy’s function is to help the entire industry, 
you benefit as a part of this industry. He is the symbol— 
the travelling, persuasive, /iving symbol—of a powerful 
force—Canco’s help to you. 
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\Topte of Talk 
known lecturer and writer food 
merchandising and the canning 
austry, will speak on the “Ro A 
mance of Canning” the Ladies’ 
Night dinner sing of the Amer 
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| Sturdy Opens New Season 
Eleven appearances during Sep: “arding : 
tember before trade groups = | 
luncheon clubs in eight cities have 
been scheduled by Carlton F. Sturdy. ae 
American Can ompany's one-man 
task force. Next week he speaks : 
twice before Kiwanis clubs—Sept: 8 
at Gary. Ind.,, and Sept. 10 at Fre | 
mont, Ohio. On September 15 at - 
Terre Haute, Ind., he addresses the 
Rotary club ‘and two days later, Sept. 
17, makes an. appearance before the 
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cOMPLETE LINE 


CANNING MACHINERY 


ROTARY WASH ER 
| SOAK TANK 
SCARUER 
| ROLLER INSPECTION TABLE 
PEELING TABLE 
HEATING TANKS & COILS 
PULP G JUICE FILLERS 
w A T ¢ R 5 Ys T E M oes and all important vitamins in your 


juices. Due to the scientific design 

and operation, air is NOT beaten 
into the food but EXPELLED 
from it. Built entirely of stain- 


Write for complete in- 


TUBULAR HEATER 
EXHAUST BOX | 


Tubular Heaters are for use on liquids and 
semi-liquids which can be pumped thru tubing. 
Designed so the food cannot be burned. Contra- 
flow of food and water gives you maximum heat 
transfer. Easy to operate and needs no attention 
as it is completely equipped with circulating 
pump, motor, thermometer and temperature control. 


Many items are now available — om us a ne a4 your requirements 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY e BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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e Ever hear of the tin can that carries 
a bomb’s “bite’’? It protects a fuze 
that puts teeth in the bbmb—makes 
it explode. 

Speaking of bites, here’s some- 
thing that will please your dog! 
Someday tin cans will again protect 
his food and give him convenient, 
nutritious dishes. They’ll be pretty 
“doggy” dishes, too! For example: 

A special new dog food has been 
developed, rich in bone-building min- 
erals plus cod liver oil and seasoning. 
This has already been packed in cans. 

Many more nutritious new foods 
are being tested by the progressive 
animal food industry. And you can 


bet they’ll come in cans. The tough 
testing ground of war is proving that 
cans protect. They’re safe and conve- 
nient, easy to store, handle and use. 

To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNING HELP: We will be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements of 
your product or package, and help you in 
post-war planning, Write to our Post-War 
Planning Department, 100 E. 42nd Street, 
NewYork City 17, N.Y. Or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


just come from the War Department, and you 


“inst THE CASES—tThe following, in detail, has 
must note it on all goods for the armed forces: 


CANNED GOODS FOR ARMY MUST BE 
DATED—To facilitate the proper handling of the 
1944 pack of canned fruits and vegetables in- 
tended for consumption by American soldiers, and 
to assure using up all stocks remaining from 
earlier packs before starting on the 1944 pack, 
the Quartermaster Corps will require canners and 
processors this year to mark the cases of canned 
foods packed for the Army with the numeral “44” 
for easy identification. 


While it is customary to consume all of one sea- 
son’s pack before beginning to use a later one, 
Quartermaster Corps supply officers at present are 
not able to identify from marks on the cases the 
year of any given pack. Since the cases for a 
given canned fruit or vegetable are generally iden- 
tical for packs for the past few years, it was felt 
in the Quartermaster Corps that a positive method © 
of distinguishing them as between years of the 
pack should be required on the outside of the case. 


Accordingly, each packer of canned foods for 


the Army this year will place the identifying num- 
ber “44” on the end of each case before the mark- 


ings designating the number of the canner’s 
contract.” 


The reason for this is fairly obvious, as explained, 
but it is to be hoped that a long trail of troubles will 
not flow out from this innocent beginning: the dating 
of all canned foods. There have always been a horde 
who clamored for this dating. Laws have been at- 
tempted, but never gotten through, and they must not 
be allowed. Let the distributors, and the retailers 
realize what it could mean on any amount of goods 
allowed to tail over from one season to another, as 
some are bound to do. The consumer would not take 
’43 packs when she could buy ’44; so these packs of 
former years, even though possibly of finer quality 
(vintage) than the later, would have to be sacrificed 
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at lower prices, which means loss; with no resultant 
protection or benefit to the consumers. This must be 
for the duration only! 


WORTH CONSIDERING—A great many of you 
may be studying, if not worrying, about post-war mat- 
ters. Personally we are convinced that this is a long 
ways off for all canners. But here is something that 
you might well seriously consider, and take steps now 
while there is time. It could be a big insurance against 
breaks in prices, or a falling off in demand—when the 
war ends, and peace has been declared—yes, after 
peace has been established, only. This is the contribu- 
tion usually appearing under “Better Profits,” ad- 
vanced, or at least lifted, to the Editorial dignity (7?) 
to insure attention; we should more properly say, for 
emphasis. In it is explained the how and why of U. S. 
Graded and Labelled canned fruits and vegetables. 
When 47 leading firms, packing over 140 brands, in 
54 canneries, in 20 States, have adopted this plan, it 
cannot be said to be ‘new.’ It does look like it is the 
coming thing. See what you think. “Better Profits” 
says: 


As busy as canners are, it is probable but few wrote 
recently to the U. S. Inspected Foods Service for a 
chart of those canners currently using the straight 
line inspection service offered canners. Then too, it 
is possible but few are interested at present in this 
service. Seriously, every one in charge of the distribu- 
tion of preserved foods ought to have a chart, ought 
to study it carefully and possibly take appropriate ac- 
tion. That all in the canning business who run may 
read in THE CANNING TRADE a summation of results 
so far of continuous inspection we have one of the 
charts and will summarize it for you. It seems as if 
the matter should make interesting reading. 

It is well to quote first from the circular, “What is 
grade labeling?” Answer: “Grade labeling is a prac- 
tical and uniform way of telling consumers the quality 
they can not see of canned fruits and vegetables. It 
permits an intelligent comparison of price for quality 
—and opportunity of selecting a certain quality for a 
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certain use.” The next question and answer, too, is 
pertinent: “Who may Grade Label? Answer: “Anyone 


—if Government standards are followed.” Thus you 
see anyone reading this article may be eligible for 
continuous inspection as the writer is quite certain that 
few if any canners at present are trying to get by on 
any standards for canning foods that are below Gov- 
ernment requirements. 


Forty-seven canners are enjoying the benefits of 
continuous inspection at present. These are located in 
twenty States, or in other words, about all the States 
enjoying any considerable volume of canning foods are 
represented. There are over fifty-four plants under 
this inspection, forty products are carefully checked 
as canned, nearly one hundred and fifty brands are 
proudly carrying today the U S GOVERNMENT 
Shield: “Packed under continuous inspection of U S 
Department of Agriculture.” 


It’s interesting to read a further question and 
answer, “Why Government Standards?” Answer: “To 
grade for quality—a yardstick is necessary. The Gov- 
ernment standards are outgrowths of those in com- 
mercial use and are revised as improvements in can- 
ning processes develop.” And another question and 
answer is in order. “Which canners may grade label 
with ‘U. S.’ before the grade, such as U. S. Grade “B’’? 
Answer: “Only those canners who pack under U § 
Continuous Factory Inspection.” Then of course we 
should refresh our memory as to “When may Canners 
pack under U. S. continuous inspection”? Answer: “If 
a Canner’s request for service is accepted, approval 
is given by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on a 
basis of sanitation of plant, efficiency of operation, and 
integrity of management.” We have repeated enough 
of the questions and answers in the bulletin to war- 
rant our giving you the remainder. “How does U § 
Government Inspection permit U S Grade labeling”? 
Answer: “The trained Federal Food Inspector is pres- 
ent in the plant at all times it is in operation, observ- 
ing the preparation and packing of the products. He 
also grades and designates the quality of the finished 
products—U. S. Grade A, B, or C.”’ And the last 
question given: “‘Where is the difference in grades?” 
Answer: “While all are practically the same nutri- 
tionally, ‘A’ is for excellent, ‘B’ for Good, and ‘C’ for 
Fair, to represent definite market values. Fruits are 
judged mainly by Color, uniformity of size, freedom 
from defect, tenderness and maturity, and flavor. 
Vegetables are graded principally by clearness of 
liquor, uniformity of size and color, freedom from 
defects, tenderness and maturity, and flavor.” 

Simple after all, is it not? You will say that you are 
already grading according to all the given particulars, 
and we do not doubt it, but you still lack one essential: 
that ability to back your grades with the magic sym- 
bol: “U.S.” You may laugh all you wish at the regi- 
mentation wrapt up in the plan but Government back- 
ing, obtained through established governmental agen- 
cies is worth the little it will cost you. Think again how 
fortunate the canning industry would be today if there 
were established clear cut grades on fruits and vege- 
tables in tins and glass, in order that high food points 
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might be placed against fancy quality and the points 
removed altogether from the standard brands not 
moving at present. 


With the planting season averaging three weeks late 
at the date of this writing you still have plenty of time 
to apply for U. S. Continuous Inspection service. In 
order that you may know how much you will be in 
the lead if you are accepted and go ahead with the 
plan, here are the number of canners using the service 
by States: Florida leads with ten, California is second 
with 6, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Carolina, Washington and Oregon are fifth with 
2 each, Illinois is fourth with three plants, Michigan 
is third with 4 plants, while sixth place is occupied by 
Vermont, Missouri, Indiana, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, one each. Certainly not much competition as 
yet. But mark our words, there will come a day! Yes, 
sir-e-e-e-e-e- ! 

As this is being written we read about the ration 
points being taken off lard substitutes, oils, etc. We 
know many changes have already taken place in the 
restrictions governing foods. Sooner than we think 
the post war plans we should have made may be 
needed. And badly, too! With only ten plants under 
continuous inspection in the State having the greatest 
number there are still plenty of opportunities for many 
more canners to apply for and receive continuous in- 
spection. Better:consider seriously doing just this. 
Remember the example of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company. If you are an ardent advocate of 
descriptive labeling, continue this by all means if you 
think best, but in addition secure the complete coverage 
of U. S. Government labeling and inspection. There 
are many reasons why you will be benefited by doing 
this and I can not think of any harm which might 
result from such action. 


One need not be a seventh son of a seventh son to 
realize taxes after the war will be as high as at present, 
and probably even higher for many years. Already 
trends of retail food business are reversing themselves, 
folks are flocking back to chain stores for their week 
end marketing. And this in face of renewed restric- 
tions on the free use of gasoline. Housewives will be 
cannier than ever when making purchases in the fu- 
ture. Not all by any means will be content to learn 
their neighbors are learning definitely what to expect 
when a can of food is opened while they continue to 
be fooled by a pretty label and lot of verbiage in com- 
parison to what their friends buy for the same outlay 
but under U. S. Government continuous inspection. 


About the only real deterrent to taking on the pro- 
gram, I can think of now, is the desire of one to get 
all the tonnage possible for canning from each acre 
of crops. It may be one will be justified in going all 
out for volume and devil take the quality, but you will 
find as many to argue for quality as you will find are 
determined to get volume. Certainly, surplusages are 
most often found in standard merchandise grade stand- 
ard and lower. There should not be much hesitancy 
on the part of any one in deciding to pack quality as 
usual. Certainly your eventual sales and profits will 
increase as you do. 
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FIRE PREVENTION IN PROCOATING SET-UP 


C. M. Westerman, engineer for Lansing B. Warner, Inc. points out the fire hazards encoun- 


tered in the can procoating process and makes recommendations to hold the liability of fire 


loss to a minimum. 


Generally it appears that the procoat- 
ing material which will be used most 
commonly is an olive-drab, lustreless 
enamel, to be mixed or “thinned” with 
a fast drying solvent. The method of 
application most generally favored at 
present is dipping. The analysis of fire 
and explosion hazards and safety recom- 
mendations which follow are based on 
the dipping method, using the type of 
coating material described above; how- 
ever, the same recommendations apply to 
other kinds of inflammable coating ma- 
terials such as nitrocellulose base lacquers 
and in most part to other methods of 
application such as spraying. 


A typical procoating installation con- 
sists of a dip tank through which one or 
more lines of cans are passed either on 
a conveyor or by means of a rotating 
paddle wheel mounted in or just over the 
dip tank. After passing through the dip 
tank, the cans move on a conveyor over 
a drip pan or trough where excess ena- 
mel drains off, then into a drying tunnel 
heated by warm air which has been 
passed over one or more unit heaters. 


EXPLOSION HAZARD 


The enamels normally used are not in 
themselves particularly hazardous, al- 
though once ignited they burn with in- 
‘tense flame and considerable smoke. On 
the other hand, the solvents which are 
commoly used to “thin” or reduce the 
enamel are highly combustible, highly 
volatile liquids which may introduce a 
severe fire and explosion hazard. Intel- 
ligent, careful use of the material and 
proper fire prevention safeguards will 
minimize these hazards and reduce the 
possibility of a loss in your plant as a 
result of this operation—if you are called 
upon to provide coated canned foods. 


The thinners commonly used, besides 
being highly combustible, have a low 
vapor pressure and a relatively low flash 
point—or to put it another way, they 
evaporate rapidly and produce an explo- 
sive vapor—in certain concentrations— 
at ordinary room temperatures. An 
average thinner produces a vapor which 
is explosive when mixed with air at con- 
centrations of about 1.5% to probably 
10% (by volume). Outside of this range, 
the vapor is either too “thin” or too 
“rich” to ignite. Any vapor concentra- 
tion which is above 50% of the lower 
explosive limit (1.5% by volume) is con- 
sidered hazardous from both a fire and 
explosion standpoint, since a relatively 
small increase in vapor concentration 
may quickly place the atmosphere in the 
explosion range. Adequate ventilation 
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and careful elimination of all sources of 
ignition are therefore highly important 
for safe operations. These points are 
the basis of several of the recommenda- 
tions which appear below. 


One of the principal dangers from 
“thinner” vapors lies in the fact that 
most of them are heavier than air and 
settle in low places such as pits, sumps, 
sewers and in the corners of rooms where 
circulation of air is poor. The air may 
be nearly pure 5 or 6 feet above the floor 
of a room, while for some distance up- 
ward from the floor the vapor may build 
up to an explosive concentration. Heavy 
vapors can usually be drained to the out- 
side of the building at the floor level. 
Light vapors above floor level may be 
passed to the outside through ventilators. 
Generally a moderate circulation of fresh 
air will insure safe operating conditions 
by preventing the accumulation of va- 
pors. Elaborate ventilation systems are 
not necessarily required but some condi- 
tions call for ventilation by fans. 


Samples of room air which we have 
taken at various locations in a number 
of procoating rooms show vapor concen- 
trations well below 50% of the lower ex- 
plosive limit where a good movement of 
air was provided. Hazardous concentra- 
tions were found around and under the 
dip tank, drip pan and draining conveyor 
running up to 70% and 80% of the lower 
explosive limit, where air circulation and 
ventilation were inadequate. Samples of 
air tested often show higher concentra- 
tions in passages and corridors leading 
from the dip rooms than in the dip rooms 
themselves, indicating that air currents 
from the dip room should be diverted to 
the outside rather than to other adjoin- 
ing rooms of the building. 


Two fires have occurred recently in 
procoating rooms engaged in experi- 
mental work for the quartermaster corps. 
Fortunately, the fire in each case was 
extinguished with small loss. However, 
the circumstances surrounding each fire 
are important since they highlight the 
care which should be exercised during 
the operation. 


At a midwestern plant, a workman on 
the procoating room was using pure 
thinner to clean off enamel residue on 
the conveyor in the drying tunnel. An 
ordinary extension light suspended over 
the workman was accidentally knocked 
down, the bulb broke and the glowing 
wire ignited vapors in the drying tunnel 
causing a flash fire. Since the drying 
tunnel was of incombustible construction 
and the dip tank had been previously 
drained, the amount of combustible ma- 


terial involved was small and the fire 
was put out with two or three hand fire 
extinguishers. About 10 feet away, an- 
other workman was cleaning his hands 
in an open pan of thinner resting on the 
floor. The fire in the drying tunnel ig- 
nited vapors which flashed to the pan 
of thinner, setting fire to the liquid in 
the pan and on the workman’s hands. 
This fire was also extinguished with 
negligible damage, using a foam ex 
tinguisher. Fortunately, neither work- 
man was hurt, aside from minor burns. 

At another midwestern plant, a small 
welding job was started on the procoat- 
ing equipment. The dip tank had not 
been drained. When the torch lighter 
was ignited, “thinner” vapors flashed, 
starting a fire in the dip tank. Quick use 
of a fire extinguisher by one of the work- 
men put out the fire with no loss. 


LOCATION 


1. Wherever possible, put the equip- 
ment on the outside, under a shed or 
canopy. This will eliminate the hazards 
covered by many of these recommenda- 
tions. 


2. Where the installation must be in- 
side, keep the equipment on the ground 
floor. If there are other floors in the 
building, locate the equipment where 
there will be a minimum of contents 
value above. 


3. Wherever practicable, confine the 
operation to a low value building or area, 
preferably a separate building away 
from the main part of the plant. 


4. Place the equipment near an outside 
wall, convenient for exhausting vapors 
to the outside. 


NOTE: As a rule, dipping processes 
are safer when located in a large room 
than when confined in a smaller space, 
since there is less danger of an explosive 
concentration of vapors being formed in 
a large room where the air is usually 
well circulated by natural means. 


CONSTRUCTION 


1. Wherever possible, use only incom- 
bustible materials in the construction of 
the equipment. Materials such as pressed 
asbestos board, and other incombustible 
building board can be used for tunnel 
enclosures, etc. 


2. Equip the dip tank with an overflow 
pipe leading to a safe outside location 
or to the drip tank, if the drip tank is 
of adequate size. 


3. Protect combustible ceilings over the 
dip tank and drip pan with sheet metal 
or other incombustible material. 
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4. If the equipment is located in a 
room protected by automatic sprinklers, 
provide an incombustible hood or shield 
over the tank and drip pan, extending at 
least 1 foot beyond in every direction. 
In the event of fire, this will prevent 
overflowing of burning liquid by water 
discharged from sprinkler heads. 


5. Make the tank of sufficient size that 
the level of enamel is at least 2 inches 
below the top of the tank, 4 inches below 
if area of tank is greater than 25 square 
feet. 


6. Avoid use of steam coils inside the 
drying tunnel. Do not permit any heat- 
ing elements in a location exposed to 
enamel drippings or residues. 


7. Place the equipment on an incom- 
bustible floor, wherever possible. 


GOOD VENTILATION 


1. Provide a good movement of air at 
and under the dip tank, drip pans and 
draining conveyor, preferably by forced 
ventilation exhaust hoods, floor exhausts, 
ete. As an alternative, good results can 
be obtained by placing a blower fan on 
one side of the equipment and an exhaust 
fan on the other, so arranged as to pro- 
vide a positive movement of air around 
and under the equipment, preferably to- 
. wards an opening in an exterior wall. 


2. Avoid placing the equipment in a 
small room or enclosure, unless good 
ventilation can be provided. 


3. In all cases, keep outside doors and 
windows open whenever possible, but be 
careful of back-drafts which might im- 
pair the efficiency of regular ventilating 
equipment. 


NOTE: If ventilating fans are used, 
avoid devices which employ brush motors 
or other spark producing contacts. Wher- 
ever possible, keep them 4 feet above the 
floor. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


1. Use only totally enclosed, explosion- 
proof or vapor-proof motors within 50 
feet of the equipment. Wherever pos- 
sible, use only explosion-proof or vapor- 
proof switches and light fixtures within 
the same distance. 


2. If equipment described above is not 
available, keep the devices at least 4 feet 
above the floor level. 


3. Provide a good ground—preferably 
a water pipe—for all motors near the 
equipment and for the dip tank, convey- 
ors, and switch boxes. This will mini- 
mize the danger of sparks from stray 
currents and static electricity. 


4. Prohibit the use of ordinary exten- 
sion lights around the equipment while 
operating and until the dip tank and 
drip pans have been drained or covered 
and excess paint removed. Numerous dip 
tank fires start from this cause. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


1. Keep stoves, furnaces and any de- 
vice using open flame out of the pro- 


‘strictly forbidden. 


coating room. Gas unit heaters are 
reasonably safe if they are mounted at 
least 8 to 10 feet above the floor but 
should be kept as far away from the 
dip tank as possible. 


2. Avoid open flame devices in adjoin- 
ing rooms of the building where there is 
any possibility of vapors flowing to these 
rooms. Vapors of this type have been 
known to flow at floor level to sources 
of ignition greater than 100 feet distant, 
with subsequent flash-back to the source 
of the vapor. 


OPERATIONS 


1. Instruct the employees working 
with the equipment. Point out the po- 
tential hazards involved. 


NOTE: The inflammability of the 
“thinner” can easily be demonstrated to 
the employees by burning a small quan- 
tity out in the plant yard—at least 50 
feet from any building. Use an open 
pan or pour the thinner on the ground. 
Pour some on a puddle of water and 
ignite it, to show how readily it floats 
and burns on water. 


2. Smoking in the vicinity should be 
It is safer to provide 
the employees at this operation with ade- 
quate smoking periods and a safe place 
for smoking than to take a chance on 
the worker who feels he has to “sneak” 
a smoke on the job. 


3. Keep the main supply of thinner 
outside the building at a location well 
detached from the main plant values. 
Keep at most, a day’s supply in the build- 
ing and use only underwriters’ labelled 
safety cans for this storage—preferably 
a 5 gallon or smaller size. These cans 
are generally available now on priority 
of AA-5 or better. 


4. Drain the dip tank and drip pans 
whenever the equipment is shut down for 
any period, or keep the tank and pans 
tightly covered with an incombustible lid. 


5. Do not permit open cans of thinner 
or enamel which has been thinned to 
stand around in the room. Put all of 
this material in underwriters’ labelled 
safety cans. 


6. Wherever possible, do the mixing of 
enamel and thinner outside the building, 
bringing the mixed material to the dip 
tank in approved safety cans. 


7. Make sure operators are instructed 
in emergency procedure in event of fire. 
If a fire starts, turn off ventilating fans 
and stop conveyors immediately. 


8. Start the ventilating fans before 
operating the equipment and leave them 
running a short time after shutting down 
the equipment, to purge the air of vapors. 


9. When filling or draining the dip 
tank, cleaning the equipment, etc., keep 
the ventilating fans running. 


10. Avoid the use of thinner for clean- 
ing the equipment. Consult your paint 
or enamel supplier and determine if high 
flash point material can be used for this 
purpose. Some thinners can be blended 


with kerosene in equal parts for cleaning 
work, which reduces the volatility and 
raises the flash point of the thinner to 
reasonably safe levels. 


11. Whenever repair work is to be 
done—other than minor adjustments— 
and particularly when welding or other 
open flame devices are involved, drain the 
dip tank and drip pan, removing the 
enamel and thinner to a safe distance. 
Purge the tank and equipment of vapors 
and keep the ventilating fans running. 
Remove enamel accumulation from the 
equipment and floor before’ starting 
major repairs or a welding job. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


.1. Provide an adequate number of 
underwriters’ labelled waste cans for 
enamel soaked rags. Keep floor and 
equipment clean of drippings and enamel 
accumulations. 


NOTE: Some coating materials used 
today are unusually susceptible to spon- 
taneous ignition. Several bad fires which 
occurred in other industries last year 
were ascribed to this cause. The most 
effective safeguard is a high level of good 
housekeeping. 


2. Use only non-sparking scraping tools 
for cleaning floors and equipment. Gen- 
erally, any non-ferrous material can be 
used with safety. Beryllium metal 
scrapers of various types are now avail- 
able through safety equipment distribu- 
tors. 


3. Instruct employees against dispos- 
ing of waste enamel or thinner in drains 
or sewers. This has resulted in several 
bad fires and explosions. Destroy by 
burning at a safe distance from the 
plant. Enamel residues and scrapings 
should also be disposed of in this manner. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
EQUIPMENT 


1. Provide at least two underwriters’ 
labelled extinguishers effective on class 
B fires (oil, paint, etc., fires). These in- 
clude foam, carbon dioxide, dry powder, 
carbon tetrachloride devices. Water-fog 
equipment is also effective but employees 
should be carefully instructed not to at- 
tempt to fight a dip tank fire with an 
ordinary hose stream, or any of the 
water type extinguishers (soda-acid, 
pump tank, etc.). 


2. Remove all water type extinguish- 
ers from the immediate vicinity of the 
dip tank. Make sure the operators know 
which extinguisher to use and *how to use 
it. Using up a few extinguisher charges 
in demonstrating the use of this equip- 
ment is a cheap investment in good fire 
protection. 


*For example, if a foam extinguisher 
is used—do not direct the stream into 
the dip tank. Play the stream on the 
inside of the tank above the level of the 
liquid to help spread the foam over the 
surface and to prevent splashing of 
burning material—or, stand back at a 
distance and let the foam drop lightly 
into the tank. 
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AMOCO MOTOR OIL 
Goes to the front in these 
special containers. 


* * * 


No computing gas pumps... no “Clean 
Rest Rooms”... and if you're talking 
about “free air’’ you mean a sky swept 
free from enemy airplanes. 


But that’s the sort of wartime service 
station to which Amoco Motor Oil is be- 
ing delivered today ...delivered by the 
efforts of the Navy and the Coast Guard 
to help maintain the Army's motor- 
ized equipment. 


And when Amoco Motor Oil travels to 


Service Station at the front 


the front... it travels in specially de- 
signed Crown kits . . . about five-gallon 
steel containers that protect the oil from 
sea water and sand...from rough 
handling under battlefront conditions. 


Supplying those containers to the 
American Oil Company is one more of 
Crown Can’s wartime jobs...one more 
way an organization that so faithfully 
served America’s peacetime needs is 
pitching in to help speed victory! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York - Philadelphia 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 


* 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


OPA WANTS ’41 PRICES 


An order requiring certain food pro- 
cessors to submit information to be used 
in setting ceiling prices for the 1944 
packs of their products was issued April 
17 by the Office of Price Administration. 

Canners, freezers, preservers and 
pickle processors are among those af- 
fected by the order, which became ef- 
fective April 18, 1944. Final deadline 
for the filing of the required information 
is April 30, 1944. 

OPA urged that industry cooperate by 
copying from the order and filling out 
with all possible speed the forms to be 
used for each type of processed food. 
OPA will not furnish blank forms to the 
industry. 

In general, the order calls for report- 
ing of the weighted average price 
charged during a “base period” for each 
variety, style of pack, grade, size and 
container type and size. 

The “base period” for each commodity 
is set out in the order. For most com- 
modities this base period is the 60 days 
following the beginning of the pack in 
1941. For some commodities this period 
is unsuitable and another has been sub- 
stituted. For example, the base period 
to be used in computing weighted aver- 
age prices for fruit preserves, jams and 
jellies by flavor is: Apricot, black rasp- 
berry, cherry, currant, guavo, pineapple, 
raspberry and strawberry, June and July, 
1941; Blackberry, boysenberry, elder- 
berry, loganberry, peach, plum, tomato 
and youngberry, August and September, 
1941; Apple, boiled cider, crabapple, 
grape and quince, October and Novem- 
ber, 1941; Mixed flavors, Base period 
indicated above for flavor which predomi- 
nates by weight in the fruit mixture. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED 


Typical of the information which in- 
dustry must furnish is the following, re- 
quired by the order for canned fruits and 
vegetables covered by Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306: Name and address 
of processor; Location of plant covered 
by this report; Product or commodity; 
Date the 1941 pack began at this plant; 
Variety and style of pack; Commercial 
grade; AMA grade; Container type and 
size; Pricing unit doz.; Base period sales 
in no. of units sold; and Dollars weighted 
average price. 

Other products covered by the order 
include Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vege- 
tables now covered by MPR 207 and 
MPR 409; Dried and Processed Apples 
and Products now covered by MPR 493; 
Fruit Preserves, Jams and Jellies now 
covered by MPR 473; Apple Butter cov- 
ered by MPR 498; Pickles now covered 
by MPR 488. 
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CEILINGS FOR SECONDARY 
PACKERS 


Amendment 28 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 306 (Certain Packed Food 
Products) adds a pricing provision per- 
mitting secondary packers of certain 
packed food products to determine their 
maximum prices under this regulation. 
This provision permits secondary packers 
of maraschino and glace cherries, Con- 
cord grape juice and sauerkraut to 
establish maximum prices under this 
regulation by adding to their maximum 
prices as established under Section 2 of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
the difference in each case between their 
customary supplier’s maximum price 
under Section 2 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and his present maxi- 


‘mum price as established under other 


provisions of Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 306. 


The commodities covered by this 
amendment were formerly covered by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation until 
they were placed under Maximum Price 
Regulation 306 by amendments 18, 19, 
and 23. At the time the commodities 
were placed under Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 306 no provision was made whereby 
the increase over the previously prevail- 
ing prices under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation could be passed on to 
the secondary packer. The accompany- 
ing amendment permits this action. If a 
secondary packer is unable to establish 
a maximum price in the manner specified 
by the accompanying amendment, he 
must apply to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., for authori- 
zation of a maximum price. 


The maximum prices for sauerkraut 
which were established by amendment 18 
to the regulation permitted processors to 
reflect in their ceiling prices their actual 
cost of cabbage of the 1943 crop at not 
to exceed $22.00 per ton. The maximum 
raw material cost of $22.00 per ton was 
based on the recommended price of the 
War Food Administration, concurred in 
by the Price Administrator, and author- 
ized by the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation in the directive of October 7, 1943. 
This maximum raw material cost was 
deemed necessary to secure the produc- 
tion of sauerkraut to fulfill government 
procurement agencies needs. 


The maximum prices for maraschino 
and glace cherries and Concord grape 
juice were established by Amendments 
19 and 23, respectively, pursuant to di- 
rective of November 16, 1943, from the 
Director of Economic Stabilization which 
authorized the Price Administrator to 
establish maximum prices for minor 
fruits and vegetables reflecting the in- 


creased cost of raw material without 
making profit studies of the industry’s 
ability to absorb such increases. 


The term “secondary packer” is de- 
fined as a person who purchases a proc- 
essed commodity in bulk, barrels or other 
large containers and re-processes or re- 
packs in small containers other than the 
original container in which the com- 
modity was shipped to him. 

The provision of the regulation cover- 
ing the borrowing of a competitor’s max- 
imum price for brined cherries has been 
clarified by providing that the borrowed 
price must be for the same grade. The 
word “grade” was inadvertently omitted 
from this provision as originally issued. 
Amendment 28 becomes effective April 26. 


GLASS CONTAINER CEILINGS 


Dollars-and-cents manufacturers’ ceil- 
ing prices have been established for addi- 
tional sizes of widemouth glass con- 
tainers to provide a price list matching 
exactly the specifications of standard 
glass containers listed in the revised War 
Production Board order which permits 
their production, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced April 19. 

The original OPA regulation covering 
widemouth glass containers became ef- 
fective in May 1948, and established 
prices at July, 1941, levels. Since the 
regulation was put into effect, WPB has 
made revisions to Limitation Order L- 
103 which permits production of several 
sizes of glass containers not listed in the 
original OPA action. 


The amendment (No. 5 to MPR 382) 
which becomes effective April 24, 1944, 
brings the price regulation up to date. 
and provides prices for the additional 
sizes at levels consistent with prices 
previously established for Eastern and 
Western areas. 


CONTAINER MACHINERY 


The War Production Board April 12 
modified its order covering control of 
container machinery to permit the ex- 
change of leased equipment requiring 
factory rebuilding or reconditioning for 
new, reconditioned or rebuilt units of 
the same size and type without the neces- 
sity of first obtaining a preference rating 
order. 


In the same action, an amendment to 
Limitation Order L-332, the WPB sanc- 
tioned the transfer of container machin- 
ery within a plant or a single corporate 
enterprise or between majority owned 
subsidiaries, or branches. 
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Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 
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BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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OVEMENT PROGRAM‘ 


Great improvements have been made re- 
cently in bean preparation and canning 
machinery. Higher speed, better quality 
and less wastage are now possible with 
the FMC machines illustrated herein and 
other FMC equipment. 


FMC IMPROVED AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER 


Variable speed drive enables this machine 
to operate at highest speed and top effic- 
iency regardless of size or variety of beans. 
Loads 4 to 5 bushels per charge. 


The newly improved line of FMC Bean Machinery has 
been engineered to remove bottle necks that have here- 
tofore slowed up canning proesses. Our engineers will 
be glad to work with you on any problems you face. 


FMC BEAN SLICER 


Here’s a slicer which automatic- 
ally straightens and distributes 
the beans for a remarkably 
clean job, lengthwise cutting. 
Large round or flat-pod beans 
sliced lengthwise on this mach- 
ine bring higher prices. Capa- 
city—a ton an hour! 


FMC BEAN GRADER 


High capacity. Separates small 
from large beans, thus speed- 
ing up snipping operation and 
reducing waste. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, etc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


This week, April 21 for the exact date, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Carle Cooling celebrated 
twenty-five years of marital bliss, and a 
host of good friends got them off to a 
good start for changing Silver into Gold. 

Going back to an issue of THE CAN- 
NING TRADE of about this time in 1919, 
on the occasion of their marriage, we 
find that Carle Cooling was then with 
the Boyle Can Company, that he “has 
warmed himself into the esteem of an 
ever increasing circle of friends because 
he is a whole-soled, lovable fellow, and 
again because he is the possessor of a 
magnificent voice, and in constant de- 
mand at the Exchange (Canned Goods 
Exchange) banquets and other gather- 
ings of the fraternity.” Can we say 
more at this time? 

Carle’s circle of friends has increased, 
if anything , many times more than 25- 
fold in the intervening years, during 
which he served as Vice-President and 
Sales Manager of National Can Corpora- 
tion and now holds that same position 
with Crown Can Company. All of his 
many friends, upon knowledge of the 
Anniversary, will most certainly join us 
in extending our best wishes to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooling. 


EXCHANGE ELECTS 


The Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange 
recently met and reelected all of its offi- 
cers which include: Robert W. Mairs, 
The H. J. McGrath Company, President; 
William E. Lamble, Jr., Southern Pack- 
ing Company, Vice-President; E. Elmer 
Langrall, J. Langrall & Brother, Inc., 
Treasurer; Ernest H. Langrall, J. Lan- 
grall & Brother, Inc., Secretary. 


RECIPE BOOKLET 


To meet a steady demand from con- 
sumers the Home Economics Division of 
the National Canners Association has 
issued a new booklet entitled “Practical 
Recipes Using Canned Foods.” The 
recipes were developed in the Associa- 
tion’s Service Kitchen. The booklet in- 
cludes pertinent information, answering 
questions about today’s canned foods. 


TWO BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


Nathaniel, 29 year old son of Herman 
Gamse, President of the Gamse Litho- 
graphing Company, Baltimore, has left 
an executive position with the company 
to enter the Navy and is stationed at 
Bainbridge, Maryland. Mr. Gamse’s 
second son, Howard, 19, entered the 
Army on October 2, 1943, and after tak- 
ing a course in radio at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, was sent to Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, to continue his work. 


NCA MAN GETS COMMISSION 


Robert B. Heiney of the National Can- 
ners Association staff has been commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the USNR 
and will report for indoctrination courses 
at Princeton on April 25. Mr. Heiney’s 
appointment reached him at Sheppard 
Field, Texas, soon after his arrival there 
following induction into the Army. Mr. 
Heiney’s work with the Association had 
been in connection with the preparation 
of copy for the “Information Letter.” 


CHARLES SENGES DEAD 


Charles Senges, head of W. G. Bon- 
stedt & Company, Philadelphia food bro- 
kers, died at his home in that city on 
April 15. Mr. Senges had been an active 
member of the Philadelphia Food Bro- 
kers Association and the Philadelphia 
Association of Manufacturers Represen- 
tatives. He had also served as a Direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Grocers and Im- 
porters Exchange. 


CORN SYRUP ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Approximately forty industrial com- 
panies engaged in packing and refining 
corn syrup, and corn and sugar syrup will 
have their interests represented through 
a Corn Syrup Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee whose membership is announced 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

Members of this committee are: Barry 
Allen, Illinois Food Products, Chicago, 
Illinois; William H. Gamble, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Company, New York City; 
Ray M. Ives, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois; Wilbert J. 
Miller, American Maize-Products Com- 
pany, New York City; William S. Toohey, 
D. B. Seully Syrup Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; John R. Murphy, Shreveport 
Syrup Company, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
D. P. O’Conner, Penick and Ford, Ltd., 
Inc., New York City; L. A. Rovane, The 
Hubinger Company, Keokuk, Iowa; Lloyd 
H. Smith, Bliss Syrup and Preserving 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri; George Wag- 
ner, The Torbitt and Castleman Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky; and Arthur C. 
Mohr, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


BASIC AWARDS-- (Left to right) Captain W. F. 


Lalfrenz, J. H. Hume, Wm. M. Hume and Colonel 
Arthur W. Stanley. 


BASIC GETS AWARD 


On March 31st the.Army-Navy “E” 
pennant for excellence in production was 
awarded to the country’s largest dehy- 
drator of onions and garlic, the Basic 
Vegetable Products Company of Vaca- 
ville, California, at a colorful ceremony 
at the company’s plant. 

The presentation of the award was 
made by Col. Arthur W. Stanley, QMC 
Director of Procurement, California 
Quartermaster Depot, Oakland. The ci- 
tation of ‘‘E” pin presentation to employ- 
ees was made by Capt. W. F. LeFranz, 
U. S. Navy, retired, Assistant Port Di- 
rector. The “E” pennant was accepted 
by William M. Hume, managing partner 
of Basic Vegetable Products Co. 

Basic is famous among dehydration 
experts for its “fresh flavor” onions and 
garlic; dehydrated vegetables which re- 


tain, when used, almost all of the flavor, 
even the tear-duct value of the original 
vegetables. This “fresh flavor’ quality 
was no war-borne accomplishment, but 
the result of more than a decade of re- 
search and experimentation. It was in 
1932 that William Hume and J. B. Par- 
dieak thought they saw a future in the 
business and started operations in a 
small way in Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Texas vegetables, however, were too full 
of water for proper dehydration, under 
the crude methods then used and the 
company soon closed its doors. 


But Hume still believed in dehydration 
and started all over again by installing 
a research chemist in the basement of 
his home in Pasadena, California. It 
was here that the “fresh flavor” method 
was perfected, after which the partners 
worked out an arrangement with E. H. 
Uhl of Vacaville, California, to use his 
dehydration plant when he was not pro- 
cessing prunes. 


This small operation soon expanded so 
that the cOmpany had to build its own 
plant at Vacaville. The fifteen employees 
of 1940 now number almost one thou- 
sand and the company will process this 
year more than half of all the onions 
dried in the United States. At the 
present time, Basic specializes in onion 
chips for the armed forces. However, 
many of the country’s largest food pro- 
cessors use Basic onion powder in cat- 
sups, chili sauces and many other prod- 
ucts and William Hume and his brother, 
J. H. Hume, look forward to a great 
expansion in this field when days of 
peace come again to the world. 
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CRCO Always Stands Out 
as The Best of Everything! 


CRCO-NEW WAY 


_ Designed and built for trouble-free operation 
— at high speeds, CRCO-New Way Labelers are 
the most versatile and satisfactory equipment 

available. May be placed in line with any 


CRCO or other equipment because they have 


MODEL A CASER : : may be supplied with two-side takeoff. ‘ High- 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


$ the capacity to meet all operating conditions. 
. Range from six-ounce to gallon cans or jars 
MODEL C-10 LABELER with only twominutes required forchangeover. 


CRCO NEW WAY 


CASERS 


No matter what you need in a Caser, CRCO- 
New Way can supply it, in Portable Design, 
in the Model A Standard, in the Automatic 
Feed Model AA or in the “one-shot” Two-Tier 
Caser. All equipped with the exclusive 
changeable right or left hand discharge or 


speed operation that will keep up with any 
line. 


GET THE NEW CRCO-NEW WAY 


CATALOG 


See for yourself why CRCO-New Way up- 
holds the tradition of “The Best of Everything 
For the Canner.” Get this new booklet 
showing CRCO-New Way Invertors for hori- 
zontal retort trays, Can Feed Tables, Elev- 


ators, Labelers and Casers. Ask for Bulletin 
MODEL AA CASER No. 2. 


Distributed by Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, z 
N. Y., Hanover, Pa., Columbus, Wis.; A. K. Robins th 1g * a 

& Co.. Ine., Baltimore, Md.; Le Ine., Tampa, N Ww W D 

Fla.; Ward Equipment Sales Co., Chicago; Peter e ay Ivison 
Bewley, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, 


Wash., and Portland, Ore.; Leon Osborn, Harlingen, Hanover 
Texas; E. F. Deline, Denver, Col.; A. G. Horney, 

New York City; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Pa 
Canada. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


AND VEGETABLES 


TABLE 1 


(Thousands of Standard Cases+) 


(Compiled by the Office of Price Administration) 


The following information by OPA in the development of the Processed 
Foods Rationing Program gives a comprehensive picture of the movement and 
supply of processed foods as reported to OPA by processors and wholesalers 
and compiled on a national scale. 

Production figures given for 1944 are OPA estimates, based upon surveys 
and reports from processors, together with agricultural statistics from the 
Allocation figures for 1944 (government require- 
ments and civilian allocation) are estimates based upon the percentage require- 
ments of the War Food Administrator, which include the needs of armed 
forces and other government agencies. 


MOVEMENT AND SUPPLY OF CANNED FRUITS 


CIVILIAN STOCKS IN HANDS OF PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS* 
JANUARY 1, 1942-JANUARY 1, 1944 


Stocks—January 1 


*Source: 


1Adjusted for government requirements. 


OPA Reports: R-1305 and R-1310 (CF-1 and CF-2). 
Standard Cases: Fruits basis 24/214’s; Vegetables, Juices and Specialties basis 24/2’s. 


TABLE 2 


(Thousands of Standard Cases+) 


Total Civilian Stocks Processors Distributors 
Commodity 1942 1943 1944 1943 1944! 1943 1944 

Grand Total ............ . 191,212 128,763 132,986 78,989 67,632 49,774 65,354 
Total Canned Fruits . 88,451 23,875 14,473 15,623 9,574 8,252 4,899 
4,884 2,866 1,846 2,042 905 824 941 
Peach 10,310 7,183 3,684 4,423 2,268 2,760 1,416 
Pears 5,006 3,472 984 2,883 634 589 350 
IIIS. -siciscticearneniennenss 4,369 2,549 3,107 1,708 2,472 841 635 
Plums and Prunes. 1,549 814 1,455 571 967 243 488 
All Other Fruits........ « 12,333 6,991 3,397 3,996 2,328 2,995 1,069 
Total Canned Juice.............. 30,885 24,212 17,382 14,196 9,499 10,016 7,883 
Grapefruit Juice.................. 3,168 3,017 3,998 1,232 2,008 1,785 1,990 
Pineapple Juice ... 4,569 2,111 2,411 1,421 1,809 690 602 
Tomato Juice ...... 16,392 14,049 8,220 8,943 3,786 5,106 4,434 
All Other Juice............ = 6,756 5,035 2,753 2,600 1,896 2,435 857 
Total Canned Vegetables.... 107,400 69,886 89,854 43,157 42,546 26,729 47,308 
Beans, Green and Wax........ 6,655 8,071 13,938 4,637 6,062 3,434 7,876 
Corn 17,599 13,997 15,930 9,304 8,016 4,693 7,914 
Peas cass » 15,048 10,452 16,312 6,457 7,624 3,995 8,688 
. 19,744 13,567 14,507 6,740 3,883 6,827 10,624 
All Other Vegetables............ 48,354 23,799 29,167 16,019 16,961 7,780 12,206 
Total Canned Specialties... 14,476 10,790 11,277 6,013 6,013 4,777 5,264 
1,742 2,756 3,697 2,261 3,158 495 539 
Soups 12,734 8,034 7,580 3,752 2,855 4,282 4,725 


ACTUAL AND SCHEDULED CIVILIAN DISAPPEARANCE OF CANNED AND BOTTLED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, APRIL 1, 1943-JANUARY 1, 1944 


according to seasonal demand. 


*Source: OPA Reports R-1305 and R-1310. 
7+Fruits, basis 24/214’s; Vegetables, Juices, and Specialties, basis 24/2’s. 
NOTE: A scheduled or planned disappearance of processed foods from the combined processor- 
wholesaler levels is worked out separately for each rationed commodity in the program. 
available civilian supply is based on the actual and estimated production proportioned monthly 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Per Cent 

Actual Is 

Scheduled Actual* of Schedule 
Grand Total 194,357 185,731 96 
Total Canned Fruits 23,520 27,658 118 
Mixed Fruits 2,892 3,509 121 
Peaches 6,338 8,081 128 
Pears 2,195 3,124 142 
Pineapple 4,460 4,641 104 
Plums and Prunes. 1,300 1,401 108 
All Others ...... 6,335 6,902 109 
Total Canned Juices. 36,077 35,374 98 
Grapefruit Juice 11,432 10,965 96 
Pineapple Juice 5,717 4,003 70 
Tomato Juice 11,323 13,451 119 
All Others 7,605 6,955 91 
Total Canned Vegetables.......... 112,086 101,031 90 
Beans, Green and Wax 15,709 8,725 56 
Corn 17,390 16,288 94 
Peas 18,588 20,126 108 
Tomatoes 17,124 15,253 89 
All Others 43,275 40,639 94 
Total Specialties 22,674 21,668 96 
Baby Foods 5,925 4,866 82 
Soups 16,749 16,802 100 


The 


HOPKINS AND HAMILTON ARE 
PROMOTED BY CANCO 


Appointment of H.C. Hopkins as gen- 
eral manager of purchases of the Ameri- 
can Can Company has been announced 
by D. W. Figgis, president, from the 
New York office. Starting with the can 
company in 1925 in the research depart- 
ment in the Maywood, IIl., plant, Mr. 
Hopkins was transferred to the litho divi- 
sion in 1929. In 1936 he was made as- 
sistant manager of the enameling and 
decorating division, becoming manager 
of this division the following year. 

Simultaneously on the Pacific coast 
E. H. Bell, vice-president, announced the 
appointment of Jesse Howard Hamilton 
as assistant manager of sales, Pacific 
division, with headquarters in San Fran- 
ciseo. 


Loaned by the can‘company to the 
government as buyer of canned fruits 
and vegetables for the armed forces in 
1941, Mr. Hamilton was made consultant 
to the secretary of war on canned fruits 
and vegetables for the armed forces in 
1943, a post from which he recently re- 
signed. Prior to becoming associated 
with the can company as salesman for 
packers cans with headquarters in Chi- 
cago in 1936, he was a canned foods 
buyer for the A & P Tea Company with 
headquarters in Milwaukee. Prior to 
the latter association he was with the 
Waupun Canning Company, Waupun, 
Wisc. 


1943 CATSUP PACK 
(Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics) 


1942 Cases 1943 Cases 

Glass Bottles: 
8 Z 997,478 319,913 
122 752,882 323,652 
14 7 2,934,513 431,759 
14 7 3,442,516 5,507,233 
14 7 994,934 246,288 
No. 2,535,885 2,296,731 
Mise. Tin and Glass........ 112,611 256,599 
11,770,819 9,382,175 


The above report is a summary of the 
reports of all canners known to have 
packed catsup during the 1943-44 season. 

Miscellaneous Tin and Glass includes 
a large number of one and five gallon 
containers. 


RSP CHERRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


WFA and, OPA have appointed the 
following joint committee to represent 
the Red Sour Pitted Cherry Industry: 
J. Willis Beidler, C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, Biglerville, Pennsylvania; Edward 
E. Burns, Alton Canning Company, Al- 
ton, New York; William Kinnaird, 
Northern Processing Company, Traverse 
City, Michigan; D. W. Reynolds, Rey- 
nolds Brothers, Sturgeon Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; A. J. Rogers, Cherry Growers, Inc., 
Traverse City, Michigan; Harold K. 
Royal, Oceana Canning Company, Shelby, 
Michigan; and Al Thornton, George W. 
Haxton & Son, Inc., Oakfield, New York. 
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A Canner’s Seasonal Opera- 
tion Makes Special Forms 
of Protection URGENT 


A cannery crippled by fire 
just prior or during its vital 
season can be faced with a 
whole year’s operating loss. 

Lansing B. Warner, Inc.,can 
give you improved coverage 
that will insure all or part of 
these losses, including profit, 
at comparatively low cost. 

Write us for facts on this 
invaluable form of insurance. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
the 
FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 
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USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND 
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CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Undisturbed by Market Gyrations— 

Whom We Serve—Crop Season Following 

the °43?—Our War Needs—Farmers Being 

Well Supplied — Milk Men Will Come 

Through—Pa. Assn. Tells *em—Standards 
for Some Frozen Vegetables 


THE MARKET—This Review is 
and always has been written prin- 
cipally with the interest of the can- 
ners in view. We live to serve the 
canners and we bend our efforts 
towards a review of the canned 
foods market, far and near, to help 
them in an understanding of condi- 
tions from week to week. At times 
we are reproached that we do not 
sufficiently take into consideration 
kindred methods of food conserva- 
tion, for instance the glass pack- 
ing, the freezing and the dehydra- 
tion. At best that is merely an 
emphasis on canned foods, because 
they easily outdistance all other 
forms, but careful readers note 
that we do not neglect these other 
forms, in their broad and impor- 
tant considerations, that is as to 
methods of production; but when 
it comes to market information, 
about which the Review is sup- 
posed to treat, as each such pro- 
ducer knows—and practically all 
those producers, and certainly the 
leaders or heaviest producers, are 
at the same time canners—market 
prices in those lines are individual, 
they do not come into the usual 
market demands and price fights, 
the normal market competitions 
which canned foods face, in normal 
times. This might be illustrated 
by the manufacturers of jellies, 
jams and preserves: there is no 
general market on these, each pro- 
ducer having his own prices, terms 
and conditions, though of course, 
again under normal conditions, 
must face the competition of all 
other producers. On the other 
hand there are those among can- 
_ ners who believe that the boosting 
of these other products is at the 
cost of canned foods, considering 
them as competitors. On the basis 
that a man cannot serve two mas- 
ters, these contenders believe that 
entire devotion is due canned foods 
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as against the field. You'll find 
plenty of evidence of this among 
canners associations. 


What leads us to this observa- 
tion? Well, what market consider- 
ation is on tap, regarding canned 
foods, as we write? The canners 
are sold out: the only stocks 
remaining in their warehouses, 
largely speaking, are being held 
under Government orders, re- 
served for our fighting forces. So, 
as far as market activities are con- 
cerned, the canners can sit back 
contentedly, and let the distribu- 
tors and others worry about the 
market. The distributors are, of 
course, all important to the can- 
ners in normal times; as important 
as are canned foods to these dis- 
tributors; neither one could exist 
without the other. But now the 
battle is among the distributors, 
and they are not without means of 
turning it their way, when pos- 
sible, but not always successfully. 
As for instance, since the better 
grades of canned foods have been 
steadily in heavy demand from the 
beginning of this war, and will 
continue so for its duration and for 
some years after, the distributors 
started to play upon the lower 
grades representing them as being 
out of favor with the consuming 
public. They succeeded in making 
a few dents in the price market, 
but now even that has played out, 
as tuey know they can use all the 
lower grade canned foods they own 
—and that does not mean poor 
stuff by any means—and would 
like to have even more, as they see 
this demand going into ’45, and no 
one knows how much longer. They 
are not re-selling these goods now, 
and the market is as strong as it 
used to be. They sense, too, that 
the higher grades are cleaning up, 
which means that there will be 
Government orders for Extra 
standards, and good standards, for 
the forces must be fed, steadily and 
surely, and the QMD take no 
chances. And consumers, too, will 
continue to eat, and are coming 
more and more to regard the 
canned products as “tops.” 


So if we do not “stir-up” a 
canned foods market report, it is 
to save your patience, as well as 
that we never did like bluffs. Our 
readers know this. 


We could talk about the possibil- 
ity of crops for ’44 packing, as for 
instance that latest official reports 
show: Corn, an increase in acreage 
1.5% over the ’43 acreage; Snap 
beans, a decreas of 4Q% below 43 
acreage. But we will have to let 
good old Dame Nature show a little 
more of her hand before risking 
any predictions. Except that this 
season seems to be following the 
early conditions of last season, 
when ‘there was too much water 
and too much cold; there have been 
some minor floods in spots this 
year, but nothing like last year’s. 
So maybe we will get through a 
little better than last year, and in 
any event we know the entire in- 
dustry is on its toes to make a bet- 
ter showing than the good showing 
of ’48. Administrator Marvin 
Jones, WFA, just recently said: 

“Our armies and our navies are made 
up of young men from every neighbor- 
hood in America. They have made a 
proud record in every part of the world. 
They know, however, that final victory 
depends not on what we have done so far 
—but upon how we meet the challenge 
until the victory is won. I am glad that 
I can report to the public that the na- 
tion’s farmers and their families are pre- 
pared and ready to join in the effort to 
make this a decisive year. From North, 
South East and West they are mar- 
shalled for a supreme effort.” 


And here is assurance from WPB, 
just out: 

“Results of nation-wide survey of the 
ability of farmers to obtain needed equip- 
ment, other than machinery, were an- 
nounced today by the War Production 
Board’s Office of Civilian Requirements. 
The survey was made with the coopera- 
tion of the War Foods Administration 
and the Bureau of the Census. 


“Of approximately 3,000 farmers inter- | 


viewed, nearly half reported they had 
had no trouble in buying any item on a 
list of 43 essential items of equipment, 
or of obtaining any of fourteen listed 
types of repair parts and service.” 


That it can, and will be done, read: 

“Members of the Evaporated Milk In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, meeting 
April 14 in Washington with War Food 
Administration officials, stated that the 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices e Butters »« Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“would not teke $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses ‘and dealers 
. . . or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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industry probably would be able to meet 
the record allocation for evaporated milk 
for the year 1944.” 


WE SECOND THE MOTION—Re- 
cently the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association talked turkey to its 
members, through their little house- 
organ, and wound up thus: 


“There is no oversupply. There is 
maldistribution of canned foods. Let 
every canner and every distributor allot 
his inventory today to his customers so 
as to clear his warehouse by the time the 
new packs are ready, and he will find 
that his stocks are by far too small, 
rather than too large. 

“Maybe the honeymoon is over for the 
canner and the distributor. We do not 
mean demand; we mean the pure, un- 
adulterated, ungalvanized and unholy 
method ,of doing business. We mean 
that practice of a distributor grabbing 
all the merchandise he possibly can so 
that he will have it to the disadvantage 
of his competitor, and we mean that 
practice of some canners taking delight 
in telling a distributor—‘you can’t have 
any,’ or ‘I’m already sold out.’ 

“Tt’s time to settle down to married 
life. The canner and distributor will 
have to live together for a long time. 
There is no divorce. Let’s plan these 
packs. Let’s plan this distribution. Let’s 
have quality merchandise and merchan- 
dising such as this industry never saw 
before. If we do, no one will need worry 
about slow movements or high point 
values. Merchandising will move goods. 
Point values can be lowered whenever 
supplies exceed demands. That has been 
done and is being done, and is as it 
should be.” 


FREEZERS NOTE—April 15th Ten- 
tative U. S. Standards for grades 
were set on Frozen Whole Grain 
Corn; Frozen Asparagus and Fro- 
zen Snap Beans. These standards 
supersede the standards in effect 
since March Ist, 19438. If you are 
interested and have not these offi- 
cial directives, better write War 
Food Administration, Processed 
Products Standardization and In- 
spection Division, Paul M. Wil- 
liams, in charge, and ask for 
copies. 


SALMON CANNERS 
CONSOLIDATE 


Harold L. Ickes, Fisheries Coordinator, 
has approved a concentration program 
for Puget Sound salmon canneries this 
season. 

Under the program, all canning opera- 
tions during the season starting July 15 
will be consolidated at one cannery, ma- 
terially relieving the manpower situation 
affecting cannery labor in that area, and 
making for maximum effectiveness by 
the Sound cannery fishing fleet. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Awakening in Lower Grade Vege- 
tables—Reselling Declining—More Interest 
in Peas—Asparagus Waiting—Spinach Quiet 
—Sardine Canners Swamped With Offers to 
Buy—Citrus Demand Heavy 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 21, 1944 


THE SITUATION—Improvement in 
spot interest in canned vegetables 
has been the dominant influence in 
the local market during the cur- 
rent week. While trading volume 
is by no means of impressive pro- 
portions, it is evident that recent 
bearishness on standard and extra 
standards is in process of modera- 
tion, with many interests now of 
the belief that a continuation of 
hostilities into 1945 will make. for 
an entirely different situation with 
regard to consumer attitude to- 
ward the lower grades. Fancy 
vegetables have been in demand 
throughout the week, the call for 
canned fish remains unabated, and 
virtually all types of canned fruits 
are in demand. 


THE OUTLOOK—Resale pressure 
on canned vegetables in jobbing 
circles has been considerably re- 
lieved in recent weeks, and while 
some distributors are still engaged 
in trimming what they consider 
topheavy holdings of some items, 
selling is much less general than 
has been the case for some time 
past. Distributors are exhibiting 
increasing concern over supplies of 
fancy vegetables for private label 
requirements during the coming 
season, but cannot do much about 
this situation at the moment, as 
canners are not disposed to make 
committments at this time. 


TOMATOES—Eastern canners will 
run into increasing competition 
from packers of tomato products 
during the coming season, it is in- 
dicated, and jobbers are showing 
more interest in reports of can- 
ners’ plans for the coming season. 
While spot tomato movement is 
naturally slow, with the market 
well sold up, a turn for the better 
in the demand picture would not 
come as a surprise. Hence, some 
distributors who were offering 


fairly large blocks of standards at 
resale a few weeks back are now 
disposed to hold these goods for 
their own requirements iater on in 
the season. 


PEAS — Wholesale grocers and 
chains operating in this area re- 
port that improved consumer de- 
mand for canned peas, slow to de- 
velop with the recent freeing of 
this product from point require- 
ments, is accelerating at a fairly | 
rapid rate. In consequence, there 
has been more interest in this item 
in the local jobbing market, al- 
though distributors are still inter- 
ested mainly in fancies, with a 
moderate inquiry for extra stand- 
ards. 


CORN—The market has shown 
continued quiet during the week, 
with no new important factors 
developing. 


ASPARAGUS—Coast reports indi- 
cate that cutters are asking fan- 
tastic wages for handling the new 
asparagus crop, some laborers de- 
manding as much as $25 per day. 
In consequence, canners are still 
marking time in the matter of sales 
until they have an opportunity to 
determine their ceilings in the light 
of current production costs. 


BEANS—Little jobbing interest 
has been evident in stringless beans 
during the week, and the market is 
still draggy on standards. 


SPINACH—Some interest is shown 
in new pack on the Coast, and the 
trade is also studying closely pos- 
sible allocations of spring pack -in 
the East. Actual buying, however, 
is virtually nil, traders here report. 


SARDINES—Reports of increasing 
production of Maine sardines have 
virtually deluged canners with buy- 
ing orders, and it is apparent that 
despite the improved supply posi- 
tion, only a small portion of cur- 
rent distributor demand can be 
met. Jobbing interest in imported 
sardines continues. 


SALMON—Steady demand for all 
grades of salmon is reported lo- 
cally, but the jobbing market is 
devoid of trading due to the ab- 
sence of offerings. Distributors 
are still seeking resale salmon, but 
no offerings are reported currently. 
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TUNA—The tuna situation on 
spot parallels conditions in the sal- 
mon market. Demand from the 
retail trade continues pressing, but 
stocks in jobbing hands are inade- 
quate, and no immediate replace- 
ments are in sight. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There is a 
good demand locally for California 
canned fruits, but aside from an 
occasional resale offering, the mar- 
ket has been barren of stocks. 
Weather advices from the Coast 
continue favorable, and with indi- 
cated higher allocations to the ci- 
vilian trade, jobbers are already 
beginning to “turn on the heat” in 
an effort to get their regular sup- 
pliers to insure them sufficient al- 
lotments to take care of their pre- 
mium price lines. 


CITRUS—Notwithstanding fairly 
plentiful supplies of fresh citrus on 
the market, at fairly moderate 
prices, demand for the canned 
citrus juices has continued excep- 
tionally heavy, jobbers report. As 
a result, distributors are still in- 
terested in additional committ- 
ments from the pack just ending. 
Texas canners are generally sold 
out, however, and relatively little 
is now offered from Florida. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Causing Fears—Dry Bean Stock 

Low—Growers’ Prices for Spinach—Rains 

Help Asparagus—Good Demand for Fruits— 

Apricots Look Hopeful—Distributors Well 

Pleased With Pineapple Handling—Maxi- 

mum Effort to Be Made on Fish Canning— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 20, 1944 


FADING ?—The hopes of growers, 
packers and shippers for a perfect 
production year have faded, ac- 
cording to the California Crop Re- 
porting Service. March was prac- 
tically without rain and precipita- 
tion to date is well below normal. 
Range conditions are described as 
the poorest in 11 years and early 
field crops have made a_ slow 
growth. Since this report was 
made there has been a light rain 
which benefited some crops, but the 
overall picture is not especially 
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bright. Warnings have been is- 
sued that there must be no wastage 
of irrigation water. It is pointed 
out that it is too early to develop 
opinions of 1944 deciduous fruit 
prospects, but that these seem rela- 
tively good. Some damage has been 
done by frost, but losses did not 
occur in all areas. 


DRY BEANS—Canners are still in 
the market for standard Lima and 
Small White beans, but inquiries 
have slackened off for other vari- 
eties. This is attributed to the fact 
that buyers realize that California 


stocks are very low. Stocks of dry 
beans in warehouses in this State 
amounted to but 866,273 bags on 
April 1, compared with 1,663,643 
bags a year ago and an average of 
2,355,534 bags during the preced- 
ing five years. Full ceiling prices 
prevail on all varieties. Seeding 
has commenced in the southern 
California area. 


SPINACH—Tentative approval of 
$22.50 a ton field price for canning 
spinach in California has been an- 
nounced by Dave Davidson, chair- 
man of the State Agricultural Ad- 
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justment Committee. He said that 
the price was on an uncut, in-field 
basis for spinach to be cut above 
ground, and advised canners that 
their eligibility for protection 
against inventory loss or for par- 
ticipation in any subsidy which 
may be developed depends upon 
their payment to growers of not 
less than the support price. Can- 
ning is now in full swing, with the 
recent rain in northern and central 
California of much benefit to the 
crop. Some acreage, however, has 
been abandoned. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is being 
harvested in rapidly increasing 
quantities and all canneries hand- 
ling this item are now in operation. 
The light rain which recently vis- 
ited the Delta district greatly bene- 
fited the crop and some very fine 
grass is now being handled. The 
Asparagus Marketing Agreement, 
upon which work has been under 
way for some time, had not been 
signed at this writing, but it is 
believed that it will be signed and 
speedily made effective. The re- 
quired number of canners and per- 
centage of the pack has given as- 
sent to the agreement, but growers 
have not furnished their quota. 
The agreement is much like those 
of recent years and has to do 
largely with grading. The Gov- 
ernment will take heavily of the 
pack. Considerable business has 
been booked on the canned product, 
with some buyers placing their 
orders in full. Cutting labor is 
again demanding high daily rates: 


FRUITS—The demand for both 
California and Northwest canned 


fruits seems to have picked up 
somewhat and there are numerous 
calls for any small lots that may 
be on hand. Buyers are showing 
a lot of interest in new pack fruits 
and are trying to place some large 
orders for apricots. The apricot 
crop is very promising and some 
thinning is being done, despite the 
fact that the danger from frost is 
not yet over. This fruit is in very 
light supply on grocers’ shelves 
and in home pantries and a market 
is in sight for everything that can 
be packed. And the Government 
wants a lot of it in dried form. 


PINEAPPLE — The distributing 
trade is quite free with expressions 
of approval of the manner in which 
canners have handled last season’s 
pack of Hawaiian pineapple. In- 
dividual members would like a lot 
more, but appreciate the fact that 
no more is to be had. Distribution 
of the pack was never made in 
smoother manner in peace times, 
with shipments going out perfectly 
balanced as to sizes and grades. 
There isn’t an item in the pine- 
apple list that could not be moved 
at once, if available. There’s still 
some fruit coming from the Is- 
lands, but lots will be small from 
now on. 


FISH—Active preparations for 
the new fishing season are com- 
mencing to get under way, espe- 
cially for operations in Alaskan 
waters. Packing facilities there 
will be pooled again this year, this 
plan having worked so well last 
season. Every effort will be made 
to make a larger pack than a year 
ago. On Puget Sound plans are 


being made for operating this sea- 
son on a plan similar to that 


adopted for Alaska. Arrange- | 
ments have been completed for 
nine canners to pool their interests 
for the season and operate but one 
plant, this being a centrally located 
one at Anacortes. Another will be 
held in reserve in case of an un- 
expected run of fish, fire, or other 
contingencies. There will be no 
run of pink salmon on Puget Sound 
this year and the size of the canned 
pack of Sockeyes and Chinooks will 
depend on the demands of the fresh 
and cured fish markets. Some can- 
ners seem to feel that the canned 
pack may not be much more than 
100,000 cases. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


RECORD SALES—The annual report of 
Hunt Brothers Packing Company, Hay- 
ward, Calif., for the fiscal year ended 
February 29, showed sales of $14,550,059, 
the highest in the 54-year history of the 
firm. Sales for the preceding fiscal year 
totaled $9,848,943. The report pointed 
out, however, that much of the increase 
was due to the acquisition of the Val 
Vita plant at Fullerton. 


Net earnings after all charges, were 
$387,155, equal to $2.28 a share on the 
150,565 shares of common stock after 
preferred stock dividends. A year earlier 
the net was $180,333, or 85 cents a com- 
mon share after dividends. During the 
year the company reports having retired 
all its mortgages, reduced its lease con- 
tract to $100,000, leaving the only other 
long-term obligations in the form of un- 
secured bank loans amounting to $562,- 
500. The net current worth of the com- 
pany at the close of the year was 
$1,660,984, against $1,022,426 a year 
earlier. 


SALMON PROFITABLE—Pacific American 
Fisheries, Inc., an outstanding Pacific 
Coast salmon packing concern, reports 
sales for the fiscal year ended February 
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29 as $7,879,615, compared to $4,673,953 
the previous year. Net profits for the 
year were $686,412, equal to $1.82 a 
share, against $543,966, or $1.44 a share 
a year earlier. 


DURNEYS—Joseph Durney, of the old- 
established Griffith-Durney Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., brokers and large 
handlers of canned foods, is mourning 
the loss of his wife, Abby Daniels Dur- 
ney, who passed away at Alameda, April 
7. Mrs. Durney was a native of San 
Francisco, and was 84 years of age. In 
addition to her husband she is survived 
by two sons, Harold and Raymond Dur- 
ney, and a daughter, Mrs. William L. 
Weinmann. 


NEW OWNER—The plant of the Bayside 
Canning Company at Alviso, Calif., has 
been purchased by K. V. Clifford as a 
climax to bankruptcy proceedings. Two 
other plants of this concern were dis- 
posed of three years ago. The plant 
that has just changed hands was oper- 
ated for a time by the receiver in charge. 


M. A. CLEVENGER, vice-president of the 
Canners League of California, has re- 
turned to his San Francisco office from 
a quick business trip to Washington, 
made immediately following the annual 
meeting of the organization. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


No Shrimp Canned on the Coast—Year So 
Far Shows Very Light Receipts — Oyster 
Catch Also Off—Fisheries Production 
in 1943. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., April 21, 1944 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—We 
had rainy, stormy weather for 
Easter Sunday, as also the three 
days following and although it 
cleared up nicely for the week end, 
yet it was too late for the boats to 
get out and the week was practi- 
cally lost from the point of seafood 
production. 


Hard crabs in Louisiana and Red 
Snapper fish in Galveston were the 
only two seafood items that showed 
an increase in the Gulf States last 
week over the previous one. 


No report of any shrimp having 
been canned in the Gulf States last 
week and the shrimp that were 
produced were disposed of raw, 
headless. As a matter of fact, no 
shrimp were canned in the Gulf 
States last month, and only 85 bar- 
rels were canned in the month of 
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February, and 643 barrels in Janu- 
ary, making a total of 728 barrels 
of shrimp received by the canner- 
ies the first three months of this 
year. Whereas 10,795 barrels were 
canned in the first three months of 
1943. There were 7,945 barrels of 
shrimp produced in March of this 
year, as against 5,356 barrels pro- 
duced in. March last year, yet no 
shrimp were canned this March 
and 445 barrels were canned in 
March 19438, which looks mighty 
gloomy right now for a Spring 
shrimp pack this year. In other 
words, it looks like the canneries 
are going to get very few of the 
Spring run of shrimp and if all of 
them don’t go to the raw dealers, 
a very great part of them will. 
The Spring run of shrimp in the 
Gulf of Mexico is mostly all large 
and fancy which is very desirable 
for the raw market, and what is 
not disposed of fresh, headless, is 
put in cold storage, because it is 
a much more staple commodity 
than the small and medium shrimp. 


Oyster production for the first 
three months of this year is 159,- 
627 barrels under what it was the 
first three months of 1943, or a 30 
per cent decrease. The canners 
received 132,374 less barrels of 
oysters the first three months of 
this year than during the same 
period in 1943, or a drop of over 
40 per cent. 


FISHERIES PRODUCTION FOR 1943 
—The fourth annual summary of 
the Fishery Market News Service 
of New Orleans says that in spite 
of the numerous wartime handi- 
caps under which the fisheries in- 
dustry operated in 1943, the pro- 
duction generally exceeded that of 
1942. The shortage of cannery 
labor has diverted much of the 
shrimp and oysters usually canned 
to the fresh and frozen markets. 
Canned oysters have been under 
price ceilings while the fresh oy- 
sters have remained uncontrolled. 
So the oyster industry has placed 
most of its production in the fresh 
market, with the prices at record 
levels. 


The same thing was true in the 
case of shrimp until ceiling prices 


were placed on both the frozen and 
the fresh product. 


The rationing of meat, and the 
demands of the armed forces have 
placed greater emphasis on fishery 
products which has helped to keep 
up the production in spite of ad- 
verse conditions. 


During 1943, the New Orleans 
office of the Market News Service 
reported the production of 805,991 
state barrels (2,775,807 U. S. 
standard bushels) of oysters and 
99,320,621 pounds of other fishery 
products. This represents a de- 
crease of 1 per cent from the pre- 
vious year for oysters and an in- 
crease of 1 per cent for other vari- 
eties. Production of both fresh- 
water and salt-water fish increased 
over 1942 showing increase of 27 
per cent and 11 per cent respec- 
tively. The most serious decrease 
noted during the year was for hard 
crabs which showed a decrease of 
37 per cent, largely caused by the 
lack of labor. 


During the year, shrimp land- 
ings were approximately 8 per cent 
more than during 1942. 


PRIMARY DISTRIBUTORS 


“The primary distributor,” National 
Food Brokers’ Association reports, “is to 
be tightly controlled—as tightly as OPA 
can draw the restrictign—and as soon 
as the regulation pertaining to him can 
be formulated. 


“Legitimate primary distributors have 
been recognized officially by OPA for 
some time through special markups 
granted them for sales of canned foods, 
beans, rice, flour, and other important 
foodstuffs. However the OPA definition 
of ‘primary distributor,’ which specifies 
that this type of -operator must have 
been in business in a stated base period, 
and also stipulates that his purchases 
and sales must be in large blocks of 
goods, has proven insufficient to keep 
newcomers out of the field. 

“Estimating that there are several 
hundred legitimate primary distributors 
in the food field, officials said that they 
did not know exactly how many there 
actually are, nor how many newcomers 
have taken to the primary distributor 
field to obtain markups which they would 
not normally receive. 

“OPA now has under consideration 
three steps to solve the problem: (1) A 
more rigid and specific definition of pri- 
mary distributors. (2) A requirement 
that those who take the primary distribu- 
tor markup file with regional OPA offices 
data on their operations. (3) Examina- 
tion of community ceiling prices to de- 
termine which prices are out of line be- 
cause of markups taken by’ primary 
distributors.” 
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ASKS TREBLE DAMAGES 


OPA this week went into Federal 
Court to ask treble damages of $1,277,733 
from Flotill Products, Inc., with offices 
in New York and canneries in California, 
for alleged price violations and with 
having set up a dummy corporation for 
the purposes of adding 20 per cent mark 
up in prices allowed legitimate whole- 
salers under OPA regulations. The court 
signed an order restraining the company 
from violating price regulations. The 
defendants are charged with having 
given short measure to dealers in many 
parts of the country by making false 
invoices and having resorted to black 
market practice of forced tie-in sales. 
Affidavits were filed by OPA telling of 
food merchants who in order to get To- 
mato Paste had to buy other canned 
foods. Named as defendants with Flotill 
Products, Inc., were Flotta Distributors, 
Inc., and Miss Tillie Weisberg, doing 
business as the distributing firm. April 
25 has been set for hearing OPA’s appli- 
cation for temporary injunction. 


‘11 PLANTS EARN “A” AWARD 


WFA achievement “A” awards have 
been earned by 11 more food processing 
plants. These awards, given for out- 
standing performance in food produc- 
tion, will be made at presentation cere- 
monies to be held in the near future at 
most of these plants: Cranberry Can- 
ners, Inc., Hanson, Mass.; H. J. Heinz 
Co., Salem, N.J.; three plants of E. Prit- 
chard, Inc., the Bank Street and Eagie 
Street Plants at Bridgeton and the plant 
at Winslow, N. J.; Fuhremann Canning 
Co., Lanark, Ill.; Roberts & Oake, Inc., 
Chicago; Drummond Packing Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Fox Valley Canning Co., 
Hortonville, Wis.; Hyland Stanford 
Corp., Los Angeles; The Winter Garden 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. The “A” award 
has been earned also by the Burnham & 
Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, plant. The 
name of this plant was inadvertently 
omitted from a previous announcement. 


ELECTED TO NOLAN BOARD 


Ralph H. Nolan, vice president and 
general manager of the Nolan Corpora- 
tion, Rome, New York has announced 
the election at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of Alva F. Nolan as 
assistant secretary of the corporation. 
“Al,” as he is known to his many friends 
throughout the industry, has been with 
the company for the past six years begin- 
ning in 1938. He served in various de- 
partments of the factory and in 1940 
entered service work, covering the New 
England states, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. He will now assume 
complete charge of both sales and ser- 
vice for the company’s bean machinery 
line. He will continue to make his resi- 
dence in Rome, New York where the 
principal office of the corporation is 
located. 
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CELEBRATES HIS 50th 
ANNIVERSARY 


At the semi-monthly meeting of 
Sprague Warner Division, Sprague War- 
ner-Kenny Corporation, Nathan Cum- 
mings, president, presented a gold watch 
to Hugo Stein commemorating his 50th 
anniversary with the Sprague Warner 
organization. Mr. Stein, known to his 
many customers and friends as Hugo, 
has served continuously since October 1, 
1893 with the Sprague Warner organiza- 
tion. Many of the accounts he serves 
are now managed by the second and third 
generations. 


NEW NFBA MEMBERS 


E. L. Manley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Eugene Ihrig, Pittsburgh, have been 
elected to membership in the National 
Food Brokers’ Association. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 29-31, 1944—War Conference, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

JUNE 4-6, 1944—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

JUNE 4-7, 1944—Annual, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, Chicago, 
Ill. 

JUNE 14-15, 1944—Mid-Year, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., New 
York City. 


JUNE 18-21, 1944—Annual, Super 
Market Institute, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PUERTO RICAN WORKERS 


In the hope of relieving the manpower 
shortage in food processing plants, sev- 
eral thousand workers are being re- 
cruited in Puerto Rico by the United 
States Employment Service, the War 
Manpower Commission reported today. 

Representatives of the canning firms 
that will employ the workers are now in 
San Juan to interview applicants. All 
workers accepted will be required to pass 
a physical examination given by Puerto 
Rican health units. 

More than 700,000 workers will be 
needed in the nation’s canneries and 
other food processing plants before the 
end of this summer. Local drives are 
under way to secure these workers in 
the extreme southern section of the 
country and will be extended northward 
as the crops ripen. 

Because of the limited shipping facili- 
ties available, USES does not expect that 
the Puerto Rican recruits will make up 
the entire labor shortage in the industry. 
The several thousand brought to the 
mainland, however, will help avert any 
immediate danger of loss of crops 
through labor shortages, WMC said. 


ON WESTERN TRIP 


H. Wayne Clarke, president of the 
National Food Brokers’ Association, has 
scheduled a number of talks in principal 
West Coast markets for the first half 
of May. He will start his trip with a 
meeting with brokers in Los Angeles on 
May 6 or earlier, if transportation 
permits. 


MOVEMENT AND SUPPLY OF CANNED FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


(Continued from Page 14) 
TABLE 38 
PRODUCTION, GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS, AND CIVILIAN SUPPLY CANNED 
AND BOTTLED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 1943-1944 
(Millions of Standard Cases+) 


*Baby Foods and Soups. 


TABLE 4 


Esti- 
mated 
1948 1944 
Govern- Govern- 
ment ment 
Pro- Require- Civilian Pro- Require- Civilian 
duction ments Supply duction ments Supply 
19.5 25.9 56.7 34,1 22.6 
Juices... 22.5 41.9 66.6 29.4 37.2 
Vegetables 43.7 144.6 193.4 85.0 108.4 
Specialties* ............... 29.9 29.5 34.5 4 34.1 
328.0 86.1 241.9 351.2 148.9 202.3 


7Fruits, basis 24/214’s; Vegetables, Juices, and Specialties, basfs 24/2’s. 


PRODUCTION, GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS, AND CIVILIAN SUPPLY 19387-1944 
CANNED AND BOTTLED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(Data in Millions of Standard Cases) 
Total Canned and Bottled Fruits and Vegetables 


*1944 Estimated. 


Government Civilian 

Year Production Requirements Supply 
1944* 351.2 148.9 202.3 
1943 328.0 86.1 241.9 
1942 360.7 113.6 247.1 
1941 349.5 28.1 321.4 
1937-1941 Average 285.8 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


PRIORITY RESTRICTIONS now lifted on good food equip- 
ment. Ready now—30 Pressure Cookers; 12” x 18” and 18” x 
18”. 6 Hobart 80 qt. 4 speed Mixers; AC and DC. 3 American 
Utensil Model B Stainless Pulpers or Juice Extractors; other 
Pulpers available. 5 Sterling and Anderson Dicers and Peelers. 
65 Steam Jacketed Kettles; Copper, 50-75-350-700 gal.; Stain- 
le:s 40 gal.; Aluminum 40 and 60 gal.; Steel and Cast Iron 30 
gal. to 1500 gal. with agit. 6 Copper Vacuum Pans; jacketed, 
coiled; up to 500 gal. 22 Labelers for cans, jars, bottles, etc.; 
automatic and semi-aut.; World, Ermold, Knapp, Burt, ete. 
26 Horizontal Mixers all sizes; dry materials, pastes, semi- 
liquids; new and used. 5 Colloid Mills and Emulsifiers; stand- 
ard makes. 2 Glass Lined Jacketed Tanks; one with brine coil 
750 gal.; other glass lined tanks in stock. 

Miscellaneous Vegetable Washers, Rotary Exhausters, Cooker- 
Coolers, Retorts, Pea Equipment including Graders, Washers, 
Pickers, Fillers. Also Filling Equipment for powders, pastes, 
preserves, liquids. Mills, Grinders, Crushers, Dryers, Convey- 
ors, Lift Trucks, Stackers, Refrigerating Equipment, etc. First 
Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River Drive, New York 9, 
N.Y, 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal. 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Peeling Tables, Merry-Go-Round type, complete 
with pulleys, etc. Immediate reply suggested if interested. Adv. 
4424, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Three CR Bean Pregraders in good condition; 
One Ayars Liquid Filler for #1 to #3.cans. Adv. 4439, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 35 H.P. Erie City Steam Engine; One 
Ayars Tomato Washer; One L. Weiscopt Bottle Washer. Price 
and full description given on request. Adv. 4442, The Canning 
Trade. 

FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler 130 pounds working 
pressure, inspected by insurance company in February. One 
50 foot Smoke Stack made of i boiler plate 34 inches diameter, 
in good condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 
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BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from liquids 


.and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and di- 


aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading of soups, yeast, liquid foods, 
tomato products, fruit juices, and concentrates; almost any 
type of screening operation, wet or dry. Make your product 
more uniform and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity 
screen, $495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’x9’ plat- 
form, $440.00. Many sizes and capacities in stock. Bonded 
Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Used Canning Machinery. Do you need Steam 
Jacketed Kettles, Horizontal or Vertical Retorts, Can Fillers, 
Case Packer, Labelers, Exhaust Boxes, Washers, Bean Cutters, 
Tomato Cooker, Lye Peeler, Potato Peeler, Graders, Vacuum 
Pans, Pre-Graders, Bean Snippers, Paper Cutters, Carton 
Stitchers, Cutters, Juice Extractors, Viscolizers, Conveyors, 
Hoists, Pumps, Motors, Boilers, ete.? Write today for our 
bulletin C269 listing in detail and pricing all these items. We'll 
also send you our Bulletin C264 listing other surplus canning 
machinery we are liquidating for a large canner. Write today. 
E. G. James Co., 316 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4368, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—1 C.C. & S. Jumbo Crowner; 
if not in working condition our men will repair; state age, 
condition, serial number, motor specifications and price. Adv. 
4436, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One #10 Cooker, name size, age, make and best 
price. Adv. 4440, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Labeling Machine, Knapp or Burt, for #10 tins. 
Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind. 


WANTED—One Electric Process Clock; state best price and 
condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Pea Seed, 200 bushels 1943 crop, choice of 
Alaska or Superlaska. The Torsch Canning Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Surplus Seed. 800 lb. Stowells Evergreen OP- 
Northrup, King @ 19c lb.; 300 lb. Narrowgrain Evergreen 
OP-F. H. Woodruff @ 14¢ lb.; 300 lb. Narrowgrain Evergreen 
OP-Rogers Bros. @ 14c lb. F.O.B. Rheems, Pennsylvania. 
Martin H. Cope, Rheems, Pa. . 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Outdoor grown Certified Rut- 
gers and Marglobe. Shipments beginning about April 20 and 
on thru May and June. Truck and Refrigerator Car shipments 
or local express shipments. Wire, Phone or Write for special 
prices to the Canners Trade. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Factory. Kraut and Pickle Plant, northern loca- 
tion preferred. State full particulars. Adv. 4443, The Canning 
Trade. 


(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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FOR SALE—FACTORI ES 


FOR SALE—An excellent Canning Plant in South Eastern 
Pennsylvania, equipped with High Speed Pea and Corn equip- 
ment, in a good growing community where abundant Peas, 
Corn, Beans and Tomatoes can be obtained. Buildings and 
equipment in A-1 condition. For particulars address: Adv. 
4431, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Peppers in Brine, either hand or machine cut, 
Red and Green; or Pimientos. Shipment when ready. Tenser 
& Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Frozen Eggs, freshly packed, whole mixed; 
Frozen Apples, sliced; Black & Red Raspberry Puree in barrels, 
3x1; also 10,000 gallons Apple Juice for Wine, now in tanks. 
All FOB Nearby, prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Containers: 10#, 20#, 30#, 50# Pails and 
Barrels for Frozen Foods. Solid Fiber and Corrugated Cases 
for canners. Case Pilers for high warehouses, reduce labor 
50%. Wire for full particulars. Otto W. Cuyler, 469 Salt Road, 
Webster, N. Y. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Production Manager or Superin- 
tendent for cannery in Central Florida. Must have good engi- 
neering knowledge and ability to install and supervise the 
maintenance of all plant equipment. Products packed are prin- 
cipally from citrus fruits. Also must know how to handle labor 
efficiently. This position will pay well for the right man and 
is assured of an excellent future. Need, also, a thoroughly 
experienced shipping and warehouse man. Must have a full 
knowledge of labeling, casing and sealing machines. Want men 
who are ingenious and ambitious. Answer Box 1175, Haines 
City, Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege- 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4890, The Canning Trade. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THe Comeany Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BACKWOODS DRAMA 


Scene: The backwoods of Tennessee. Two backwoodsmen 
knock on door of cabin. 

First Illiterate: “Howdy, Joe, me and Ed just found the 
body of a dead man over there in the holler and we thought 
maybe it was you.” 


Second Tennesseean: ‘‘What’d he look like?” 


First: “He was about your build, and—” 
Second: ‘Did he have on a flannel shirt?” 
Firet: “Yup.” 

Second: “With red and white checks?” 
First: “No, it was plain grey.” 


Second (closing the door): ‘‘Nope, it wasn’t me.” 


HOTEL DELUGE 


Last week when I blew into Cheyenne I had a nice time with 
the hotel clerk, who says to me, “How did you get here?” 

“Just blew in with a load of cattle,” says I. 

“‘Where’s the rest of them?” says he. 

“Down in the yards. I ain’t as particular as they are.” 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 


Joe: “I want to change my name, your honor.” 

Judge: “What is your name?” 

Joe: “Joe Stinks.” 

Judge: “I don’t blame you. What do you want to change 
it to?” 

Joe: “Charlie.” 


WHY, OF COURSE 
“With all due deference, my boy, I really think our English 
custom at the telephone is better than saying ‘Hello!’ as you do.” 
“What do you say in England?” 
“We say: ‘Are you there?’ Then, of course, if you are not 
there, there is no use in going on with the conversation.” 


HOLD EVERYTHING 
A man was fumbling at his keyhole in the small hours of the 
morning. A policeman saw the difficulty and came to the rescue. 
“Can I help you to find the keyhole, sir?” he asked. 
“Thash all right, old man,” said the other cheerily, “you 
jusht hol’ the housh shtill and I can manage.” 


NATURAL 
The inquisitive old lady was bending over the bed of a 
wounded seldier whose head was swathed with cotton and linen. 
“Were you wounded in the head, my boy?” she asked. 
“No’m,” replied a faint voice. “I was shot in the foot and 
the bandage has slipped up.” 


A LETTER FROM HOME 

Two wounded Marines were lying in adjoining beds in a 
Guadalcanal hospital. The mail arrived and each received a 
letter. 

After reading his, the first Marine threw it to the floor. “Am 
I sore!” he exclaimed. “I just got a letter from my girl and 
she tells me she has married another guy.” 

“You’re sore!” screamed the second leatherneck. “I’ve just 
got a letter from my draft board, and it says they’ve rejected 


“T’ve heard nothing but good of Alice.” 
“How dull. Then let’s talk about someone else.” 


Betty: 
Sally: 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Hous es that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable anu Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. i. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Beriin. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fa!) , N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Iioupeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. - 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek I-la:hine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IU. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder: Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


. LABELING MACHINES. 

Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, °. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman compen. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Qumpens. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II!. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Nia ca Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
- H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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MIXERS 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. s 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
-Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, mu. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, Se A 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc, Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, m.. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 5 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chishco.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. ° 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. ” 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansiny B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, ae & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
neat King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


Gar syruning 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


ROBINS SPINACH MACHINERY 


The Robins Continuous Blanch- 
er is recommended as being the 
most practical one on the market. 


ARTISTIC 


ABELS 


There is absolutely no waste 
during the travel of the spinach 
from the time it enters the ma- 
chine until it is discharged. Of 
all steel welded construction and 


built to last for many years. 


In the Robins Rotary Spinach 
Spray Washer the product is sub- 
jected to continuous sprays of 
water fed through two 1% inch 

¢ : water feed pipes with staggered 
, ue Saye \ holes in order that the spinach, 
“HE ate We while being carried through the 


washer cylinder, is continuously 
sprayed, Sturdily built for long, 


A. K.ROBINS & Inc. 


Baltimore 2 Established 1855 Maryland 


Write for copy of our Complete Catalog No. 700 
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FOR DELIVERY AFTER HARVEST 


Please submit a list of your requirements and we 


shall be glad to quote, or send our fepresentative. 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC., Milford, Conn. 


Toledo, O. Atlanta, Ga. Sacramento, Calif. 
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